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The performance of one of the most interest- 
ng duties of a citizen, though the most irksome, 
inpleasant and disorganizing to a busy man, or man 
of business, which is that of a juror, has completely 
proken in upon the arrangements of the editor, and 
ompelled him to do, for the present, “as they do in 
folland”’—as well as he can. The agreeable pros 
ect a head is, that this engagement may last two 
weeks longer! 











PT he details of the foreign news are interesting 
from Europe, and important from Mexico and Peru. 

The latest dates all go to support our original opi- 
nion that war was inevitable between France and 
Spain—our prophecy and hopes are also fulfilled 
in Mexico, for Iturbide has been wn-crowned. Peru 
seems to be as if regained to the royal cause 

The letters regarding the expulsion of M. Ma. 
quel, will be very generally and anxiously read. 





Tue Detawane and Hupsoncanat The legis 
leture of New York, at the late session, passed an 
act to incorporate a company, with a capital of 
$500,060, to cut a canal from the Delaware to the) 
Hudson, passing through parts of Sullivan, Orange 
and Ulster counties. The immediate object is a 
supply of coal from the Lackawaxen mines in Penn. 
sylvania, which are inexhaustible in quantity, and 
easy of access. The country lying between the 
two rivers, is said to be very favorable for the mak- 
ing of a canal to unite their waters, and the distance 
isnot great. 

‘Phe people of New York seem to have very lit 
tle respect for the following unanswerable argu- 
ment against canals—“In the reign of Charles II. a 
company of Dutch contractors proposed, on certain 
terms, to make the Tagus navigable to Lisbon, and 
the Mansanares from Madrid to where it meets the 
Tagus. The council of Castile, after much delibe- 


cael 


cotton, and the commodity seems as well fitted to 
resist the cold as any thing at thirty five cents per 
yard could be expected to be. Indeed, it is a firm, 
solid article, that will apparently do twice the 
service of the coarse British goods called “plains,’? 
and we should suppose that it would weigh one 
half more, square yard against square yard, {n all 
coarse goods, the scale is the best test of quality. 
With such clothing as this,—and the quantity, it 
seems, can be increased to perhaps any required 
extent ina very short period, we cannot see why 
the minimum valuation of woollen goods, proposed 
in the late tariff bill, should be objectedto. Surely, 
no one would desire te purchase winter apparel for 
less than forty two cents per square yard; and every 
one would prefer the working up of our own cote 
ton andi wool by our own people, to the consump- 
ticn of torcign wool, wrought by foreign hands. 
The woollen manufacture inthe United States, 
though now severely depressed, wants nothing 
but the same encouragement that has been extend- 
ed to that of coarse cottons, to render it advanta- 
geous to those engaged init and beneficial to all 
who consume it. Let it be established, and the 
domestic competition will furnish its commodities 
at the lowest possible rates—cheaper than the 
can be imported for, as is the fact in regard to bc 
cottons. 
lRISH LINENS—a caution. A late letter from Bel. 
fast says—‘*For some time past a manufacture has 
been carrying on here and in England, to an amaze 
ing extent, in an article imitating Irish linens, lawns, 
&c. the warp of cotton, and the weft or filling, linen 
thread; when bleached, so great is the deception, 
|that it cart only be detected by trying the strength 
of the article from selvage to selvage, when it will 
‘be found to tear with ease, which is exactly the re. 
verse of cloth composed entirely of flax. As the 
character of our stapie may suffer by goods of the 
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ration, answered “that, if it had pleased God that ;above description, I think it would be just to put 


these two rivers should have been navigable, he 
would not have wanted human assistance to make 


dealers in the article of Irish linens, on your side of 
the Atlantic, on their guard, to prevent their being 


them such; but as he had not done it, it is plain that |imposed on.” 


he did not think it proper that it should be done. 
To attempt it, therefore, would be to violate the 
decree of his providence and to amend the imper- 


fections which he designed to be in his works.” 


-— 





ReveLvuTIONARY PENSIONS. The Nashville Whig, 
of the 16th ult. contains a long statement addressed 
to the public, by Mr. S. Cantrell, the agent, in refu- 
tation of charges preferred against him of paying 





DisMat. SWAMP cawaL. The schooner Rebecca, 
from Halifax, N.C. arrived at Norfolk on the 28th 
wt. through Albemarie sound and the Dismal 
Swamp canal, with a cargo, consisting of 59 bales of 
cotton, 49 bbls. of flour, and 39 hhds. of tobacco. 
This is justly regarded as an important event by the 
people of Norfolk, and is one of much interest to 
our country at large. 





“Ngcno cota.” Messrs. T.B. Wakeman & Co. 
at No. 129, Fly Market, New York, have forwarded 
4 sample of what they call « American Negro cloth.” 
In point of strength and durability, it is supposed 
‘o hold a decided preference over the foreign arti. 
cle, and, during the past season, we are told that 
50,000 yards of it were distributed inthe southern 


parts of our country. It is 27 inches wide, and, by 

Ahe quantity, may be had for 35 cents per yard, if 

“ontracted for early in the season, ‘The warp ts 
Vou, XXIV.I109, 











the revolutionary pensioners in a depreciated cur. 
rency. It appears that this has really happened, 
but never when the agent was in possession of 
other funds, and then to accommodate the pension- 
ers, to whom he always gave an advance equal to 
the supposed difference of exchange. These facts 
are attested by nearly seventy of the pensioners, 
who certify—“that we believe Stephen Cantrell, 
the pension agent thereof, has always paid us in 
such funds as was furnished him by the govern- 
ment, or an equivalent that was entirely satisfacto- 
ry; and whenever it has happened that funds were 
not furnished him in due time, it Was an accommo- 
dation to us, and of our own choice, to receive Ten- 
nessee funds rather than be delayed in receiving 
payment.” 

The-statement must be regarded as conclusively 
acquitting Mr, Cantrell, until it is invalidated—- 
which we should nét suppose to be possible. 
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‘place of deposite for the products of the interior of 


. Mississippi are exceedingly fine, and two thirds of 
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Acapemizs, There are 36 incorporated acade- 
mies in th: state of New York, the whole number 
of students in which amount to 2683, of whom 820 
were pursuing classical studies. 





WHALE FisHeRyY, It is stated, in the Nantucket In- 
quirer, that there were imported into Nantucket 
and New Bedford, during the years 1821 and 1822, 
comprising the average term of one whaling voy- 
age, in about 100 vessels, owned in these ports, up- 
wards of 4,360,000 galions of whale and sperma- 
ceti oil. 





Tue RusstAn uKast. A _ poetical friend, (says 
the Baltimore Chronicle), on reading Alexander’s 
claim to four thousand miles of ocean, hastily fur- 


nished us with the following pasquinade: 
Old Neptane one morning was seen on the rocks, 
Shedding tears by the pailful, and tearing his locks; 
He cried,a Land Ludter has stole, on this day, 
Full four thousand miles of my ocean away; 
He swailows the earth, (he exclaimed with emoticon), 
And then, to quench appetite, “4° goes the ocean; 
Brotber Jove must look out for his skies, let me tell ye, 
Or the Russian will bury them all in his belly. 





Hamsune, §.C. Thisnew and flourishing town 
in the south, has advanced in population and impor. 
tance like Rochester, and many other towns, in the 
north, through the great zeal and indefatigable in- 
dustry of one man, Mr. Henry Shultz. It is seated 
on the Savannah river, directly opposite Augusta 
in Georgia, and has been liberally patronized by 
the state, and powerfully supported by the peeple 
of Charleston, from local considerations—-Hamburg 
being regarded, by South Carolina, as the rightful 


the state and the transmission of them to Charleston, 
instead of Savannah, whither much of them were 
hitherio sent from Augusta. But the growers will 
seek the best market, and that which is reached 
with the greatest facility—and the competition for 
their trade must be advantageous to the planters of 
the interior of the two adjoining states. By the es- 
tablishment of Hamburg, they now have a very im- 
portant choice of markets, whether they are situat- 
ed op the South Carolina or Georgia side of thé 
river. 

It was only on the second day of July, 1821, that 
the first house was erected at Hamburg. It now 
contains abovt 200, some of them large, and has a 
pop»iaticn of about 600 souls. Two steam boats 
reguiarly ply between this town and the city of 
Charleston, 2nd transport vast quantities of articles 
to and fro. In the first season, which we understand 
to be last year, 18,000 bales of cotton, with many 
hogsheads of tobacco, &c. were received at Ham. 
burg, and it is thought that 40,000 bales will centre 
here 77) the present. The legislature of the state 
has exempted the town from any sort of tax for the 
space of five years, and authorized the establish. 
ment of a bank, which will soon go into operation. 


Arnxansis. Judge Eskridge, of Arkansas, has 
iven a brief account of this territory, ina letter to 
chancellor Brown, of Virginia. He describes the 
climate as generally healthy, though new settlers 
are apt to have the fever and ague. A great pro- 
portion of the land is good. The bottoms of the 


them may be cultivated. His account of the rivers 
is imteresting—St. Francis river is navigable 100 
miles, and runs through a rich tract of upland coun- 
try; the Langele has 30 miles of navigation, Big 
Creek the same, both chiefly through upland, with 


. 
— 


state of Missouri, it is navigable about 400 mit, 
and has a dozen tributaries, also navigable fro), 
30 to 100 miles, respectively —the country is Spokey 
of as being good. ‘The Arkansas is thought to }, 
2000 miles long, and has many great tributary 
streams—some of them with courses believed ;, 
be 500 miles inlength. The mainstream has bee, 
navigated by a steam boat about 600 miles—and ¢}, 
adjacent country is fitted for the cultivation of copy 
tobacco and cotton. ‘The Red river is 1200 miles 
long, but its navigation is obstructed by “the raft» 
which is composed of an immense body of drifte 
timber. It is, however, passable at times, and ; 
is thought that the mighty mass of wood may }. 
removed, or easily avoided, by a canal. This rive 
with the exception of “the raft,” is navigable {, 
steam boats or keel boats, nearly the whole of jt, 
length, for six months in the year. It has sever 
great tributaries, which are navigable. The by. 
toms on tle Red river are exceedingly rich—ther. 
are several prairies, some of which are already 
pretty well settled; wheat, corn, tobacco and cx. 
ton are successfully cultivated. In the lower pany 
of the territory there are very few good springs, by 
wholesome water may be had by digging 30 or 4 
feet. There are valuable lead and iron mines, and 
some of copper. Salt water, or springs, are every 
where met with, and there are several medicinai 
springs, especially the “Hot Springs,”’ on the waters 
of the Ouachita, which are 40 or 50 in number, anj 
issue out of a hill. 

Tue wire. A late number of the Quarterly Re. 
view contains a notice of the narrative of ou 
countryman, Mr. English, a native of Massachusetts, 
who accompanied Ishmael Pacha, son of the pacha 
or viceroy of Egypt, in his expedition against Don. 
gola and Senaar. The whole course of this great 
river seems to be through a rich country, teeming 
with people. ‘The distance ascended shews that 
the sources of the Nile are yet unknown, goes to 
corroborate the idea that the Niger is its princip# 
stream, and clearly to prove that Bruce only found 
out the head of one of itstributaries. The Bahar 
el Abiad, (which we suppose is the same as the 
Bahar el Ada, of the maps), discharges a great body 
of water and is marked down as if approaching the 
supposed course and extent of the Niger, but 
whether they are the same is a matter yet to be 
found out, as just above mentioned. 





IMPRISONMENT Fon vEBT. A New York papel 
says—“‘Three hundred and thirty-three unfortunatt 
persons were confined in the Essex county jail, in 
New Jersey, during the year ending on the Ist inst 
for the heinous crime of being unable to pay thei 
debts. Of this number, 141 were kept in cli? 
confinement. The amount of the debts was $35,40!. 
After this who will say we do net live in a land of 
freedom; or that the age we live in, is not the mos 
refined, civilized and humane? 

apWe do not understand the humanity of 4 g¢ 
neral abolition of the law of imprisonment for ded! 
unless on the condition of abolishing the law fot 
the recovery of debts: but would gladly see some 
provision made by which “small creditors,” com 
monly the most honest of all, should not be confine 
It is these that fill our jails—not “gentlemen of re 
spectability,” who ought to go there by hundreds 
instead of insulting those they have injured by dis 
plays of their plunder. It is not uncommon to “4 
, Serve that the magnificent bankrupts, who pay on'y 
5 or 10 cents in the dollar, have their houses fur 





some rich bottoms, The White river rises in the 


| nished in the most costly stile, and their cellars 
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well stocked with excellent wines and other liquors. 
These are the fellows who ought to tenant the jails. 





Amprican Petican, From the Pittsburg Gazette 
of Aprii 25—A pelican was wounded and taken in 
the Alleghany river, at this place, on Tuesday last, 
by Mr. Sheldon. He shot at it from the bridge, 
broke one of its wings, and took it in the river be. 
low the point. This immense bird measures, from 
the tip of the bill to the’end of the tail, 5 feet 14 
inches; from tip to tip of the wings 8 feet; in height 
of body 1 foot 7 inches; neck 1 foot 6 inches long; 
head and bill 1 foot 84 inches; mouth 1 foot 6 inches; 
round the body three feet. The pouch under its 
mandible would contain three quarts, The bird is 
very poor, and not supposed to weigh 16 pounds. 





Britisa wationat pent. London, March 19—A 
curious document has just been published, by order 
of the house of commons. It is an account of the 
sums of money given or bequeathed, by individuals, 
towards the reduction of the national debt, up to 
the 5th January, 1823. The following is a list of 
these donations and bequests:—~ 

“James Burgis, Ist tAugust, 1309, 200/. three 
per cents, 

“Admiral Peter Rainier, Ist February, 1810, 
11,438/. 18s. and on the 5th April, 1819, 1877. 9s. 3d. 

‘“‘Anna Maria Reynolds, Ist May, 1816, in stock 
of various descriptions, to the amount of 35,996/. 
7s. 4d. sterling. 

“Anonymous, Ist May, 1816, 107, Do. Sth July, 
1818, 5). Do. 5th April, 1822, SO0/. 

“Richard Quarlemain, 5th April, 1822, 100/. 

“Major Thomas Gamble, 5th July, 1822, 14,500/, 
navy 5 per cents.” 

The total amount in money is 66,626). 14s. 1d,; 
and the estimated amount of 5 per cent. consoli- 
dated annuities, which the above donations and be. 
quests would amount to, on the 4th April, 1823, if 
the whole sum had been vested in those annuities, 
is 137,243]. 

[The major Gamble above named was, we be- 
lieve,an American. At any rate, his son, a citizen 
of the District of Columbia, lately sailed for London, 
in the hope of prevailing on the British government 
to give up the bequest of his father]. 





Foreign Articles. 

Great Britain and Jreland. The British govern- 
ment has entered into contracts with several houses 
engaged in the Russian trade forthe supply of 3000 
tons of hemp for the navy. The prices agreed on 
were, 2000 tons St. Petersburg hemp 39/, 9s,; 1000 
Riga 45/. 

The advance on manufactured copper, within a 
very short period, has been nearly 50 per cent.— 
This has occasioned many mines, which had been 
relinquished, to be resumed, and has given an im- 
petus to the copper trade in general, which will be 
advantageous to all the mining interest in the king- 
dom. 

There is nothing yet to shew decisively that Great 
Britain will enter into the war; but much prepara- 
tion is making to meet the possibility of doing so. 

In the house of commons, March 18th, sir J. 
Mackintosh asked whether the negociations had 
been successful in putting an end to the unjust ag- 
gression of France on Spain; and, if that question 
should be answered in the negative, when the pa- 
pers relating to those negociations would be laid 
before the house? Mr. Canning said, it would be 


= ~ —= 
that the hopes which his majesty’s government had 
entertained of being able to preserve the peace of 
Europe had been almost entirely extinguished.—- 
The papers, therefore, respecting the negociations 
alluded to, would be laid befere the house on an 
early day after the holidays; at the same time, he 
felt it to be his duty to state that at present he saw 
nothing which should involve this country in the 
contest. 

A taylor had been applied to in London, to ascer- 
tain the price at which he will furnish uniforms for 
1000 Irishmen, who are about to join the constitu 
tionalists of Spain. 

Consols, at London, March 22, 744, 


France. The London Times of the 13th, says,a 
French Ultra of high rank, in the service of the 
royal family, wrote to a British nobleman to the fol- 
lowing effect—“Be assured we cannot go to war; 
it is impossible; public opinion is every where 
against us. The unhappy affair in the chamber, out 


of which no one has come with credit except Manuel, 
has paralyzed us all.” 


The emperor of Russia is stated to have directed 
a communication to be made tothe king of France; 
that he, Alexander, was highly delighted with 
Louis’s speech at the opening of the session, and 
that “when such sound doctrines are proclaimed 
from the legitimate throne of France, the reign of 
the Jacobins at Madrid is drawing to a close.” 

In the chambers on the 21st, numerous petitions 
were presented from Havre, Bordeaux, Rouen, 
Morlaix, kc. praying that France may continue in 
a state of peace, M. Hyde de Neuville stated, 
that, although by the charter of France, citizens 
were allowed the right of petitioning, and the pe. 
titions now presented were respectfully drawn, yet 
he objected to petitions from those who did not 
know how to write, and by those who were engag- 
ed in consular situations, or their dependents. 


Soult, who so well knows what a war in Spain is, 
has refused a command inthe invading army. “Per- 
ish the invaders” was the old cry, and it will pro- 
bably be-resumed. It is said that many officers who 
served under Napoleon are to receive commands 
in the Spanish army. 


The Bayonne papers announce the arrival of dif- 
ferent corps at that place. It was expected that 
they would enter Spain on the arrival of the duke 
of Angouleme. A great fall of snow in the Py- 
renees is supposed to have delayed the invasion.— 
The soldiers of “the faith,” led by Quesada, are to 
be in the advance. The troops at Bayonne were 
47,420 infantry, 7,300 cavalry and 4000 artillerists. 
Spain was to be invaded at foer different points. 

The following shews the feelings of the Watienai 
Guards—it was addressed to the editor of the Pilot, 
and signed by 150 citizens, officers and privates of 
the 4th legion—*Sir: We have read with attention 
the order of the day of March 7, 1823, addressed 
by M. Polissart de Quatremere, colonel of the 4th 
legion, to the officers and sub-officers of this legion, 
in which he tells them they have heard with jast 
indignation of the conduct of M. Mercier, on the 4th, 
in refusing to obey the order given by captain Fre- 
mont to seize M. Manuel, member of the chamber 
of deputies, 

“On the contrary, we declare, from having felt 
the sentiment which is attributed to us by the colo- 
nel at the courageous and patriotic conduct of M. 
Mercier, our comrade, we adhere to him with heart 
and principles, and ina similar situation each of us 
would imitate his example, in faith of which we 





uncandid towards the house, were he not to state | 


have signed this letter. We beg of you, Mr. edi- 
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tor, Lo insert it in your next number. We have the , 


honor to be, &c.” 

M. Mercier has been cashiered by the king ~but 
his prospect of becoming a general, we think,is much 
better than that the king willlong retain the power 
tocashier. Out of 162 men, oj which his own com 
pany consisted, 123 have subscribed to purchase a 
sword for him—and 600 of the National Guards had 
associated to give him » public dinner. He has 
been highly complimented by the Guards at Rouen; 
and the grenadiérs of the 2nd legio.. have present 
ed him witha gold box, &c These things shew the 
temper that prevails, and lead us to expect their 
operation. 

The duke of Angouleme intends to be personal 
ly engaged, hand to hand and foot to foot, with 
some desperate dlaring Spaniard!—for his sword has 
been sprinkied with holy water by his pious wife. 
How would old Mina laugh at meeting half a dozen 
such beings in the mountains, himself alone! 

A strong opposition is getting up at Paris, The 
vote of 100 millions, to carry on the war, was 
warmly contested im the chamber of peers, but 
carried, 112 to 66. A considerable change in the 
Ministry is spoken of. ‘Whe cabinet has been ex. 
tremely disconcerted by the firm conduct of Portu 
gal, in resolving to make a common cause with 
Spain, no doubt because of the intimate connection 
of Great Britain with that country. ‘there is to be 
anew organization of the WVational Guards—they 
are not to-be permitted to choose their own officers! 
Au a'tempt has been made to destroy the arsenal at 
‘Loulon, by fire. The Brest squadron has returned 
tu port, having suffered severely ina gale. Great 
numbers of the English were quitting Paris. 

The camcature shops in London display several 
works of fancy, suggested by the threatened inva 
sion of Spain. One represents the king of Spain, 
as a mule, chained to the stone of the constitution, 
anc crying to the duke of Angouleme to release 
him. The latter, represented as a jack ass, is secn 
capering over the Pyrenees, and answering the 
call by braying. In another, Loutsis striving to 
draw on the boots of Napoleon, and invoking the 
God of St. Louis tohelp him. As tus body is bent 


back in the exertion, tbe crown is scen falling oif | 


his head, while young Napoleon stands behind rea. 
dy to catch it. 

Leter—Paris papers of the 24th March. The 
seats of all the liberal members of the chamber of 





The people of Spain join the army with enthusi- 
asm. ‘lhe conscripts last voted were raised, equip- 
ped and in service in the space of twenty days! and 
there are now 200,000 men under arms, besides the 
National Guards, &c The foreign legion, organiz- 
ec at Barcelona, bas departed for the frontiers. 
Mina is now said to have 7000 men under him that 
were of the “army of the faith,” who have buried 
their private an:mosities to repel the invaders, Se- 
veral parties of those miserable men had arrived at 
Bayonne, in the most wretched condition—they 
have been every where defeated by the constitu- 
uonahsts. A Madrid article of March 9 says—His 
majesty, wishing by all means to manifest to Eurupe 
the ideas anu sentiments which ammate him, has 
resolved that the regiment, which has hitherto been 
called the Imperial Alexander, shall, in fuiure, be 
named the Regzment of Union. The brave men 
who compose this regiment, and who have shewn 
so decided an attachment to the cause of liberty, 
will, with pleasure, relinquish a title of which they 
might, at another time, have. been proud, but the 
retaining which, now, would be a real political in- 
consistency. 

The Spaniards seem to admit that the French may 
march to Madrid, but have no hesitation in saying 
that they will not march back again, except as pri- 
soners. Every inch of ground will be contested. 
The National Guard, at Cadiz, 6000 strong, is exer- 
cised every day in uniform—the whole nation, in- 
deed, seems as if risen for the fight. 

Portugal. We hear nothing more of the insur- 
rection of Amaranthe, and so suppose that it was 
suppressed before it had well begun. The Portu- 
guese army was on full march to join the Spaniards, 
aud neet the French near the Pyrenees. 

Germany Some disturbances have taken place 
al the university of Hesse Darmstadt. Many duels 
had been fought between the students and the offi- 
cers of the army. The seeds of liberty are sown 
in all the German universities. 

A Vienna article ef the 12th March says—the 
news of the maintenance of an absolute neutrality on 
the part oj /lustria, has raised the public funds: in 
our exchange. 

Greece. Tie gallant Greeks are continually sue- 
cessful The iurkish garrison at Corinth capitulat- 
ed on the 6th February. It was reduced to 1200 
men, by famine, disease and battle. The late strong 
barbarian force, under Omar Briori, has been slain 


deputies are still unoccupied, and the ultras carry or~dispersed—he himself was wandering in the 


every thing without opposition. 


It was believed that the manifesto against Spain| 15th of February. 





mountains. Patras was carried by assault on the 


It had a fine garrison, under 


would be published from the Ist to the Sth April. |command of Jussuf pacha, one of the best generals 


A large number of the inferior officers of the Na | of the Porte. 


tional Guards were about to resign. Several of the | wounded in the affair—the garrison was put to the 
‘sword. Arta has also been taken by the Greeks. 


France. It was proposed to quarter them, for the | Nihitaf, the terror of the Mahometans, has joined 


bands of the Spanish factionists had arrived in 


time being, in the houses of the peasants, but the lat- 
ter refused their consent. Begsieres, the gr at leader 
of these men, had been several times attacked and 
routed, and, at the latest date, his army and himself 
were “missing.” He lost 500 men taken prisoners, 
in a single «ffair. 

ain. A most prominent character in the army 
of the faith, is a scoundrel-priest, who affects to be 
invulnerable either by cannon or musket balls—but 
he bas refused to submit to the proot! 

The king was to leave Madrid on the 17th or 18th 
of March. 

It is repeated that many French officers are flock 
ing into Spain—an:. it seems certain that a good 
many French soldiers have deserted their king and 
gone over to the Spaniards. 





The Greeks had 800 killed and 40¢ 


Ulysses; Bozzaris was to do the same, and the Greek 
army would then consist of about 55,000 men. It 
was supposed that they would attack Larissa and 
Salonica. The Greeks have nearly the whole of 
the fine island of Candia in their possession. It is 
stated thatanother Turkish army of 70,000 men, is 
w arching for the Morea—and will, no doubt, meet 
the fate of the preceding one, which was nearly 
annihilated. 

A letter from Smyrna says—Madame Bobalina, 
the Greek heroine, commanded one of the Greek 
columns which stormed one of the fortresses of 
Napoli di Romania- She is said to have lost two 
sons during the revolution, and all her immense 
property, acquired by commerce, is embarked in 
the cause of her country. She is said, by these who 
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ve conversed with her, to be a most astonishing 
woman. 

"The latest accounts notice the capture of Laris- 
sa, by the Greeks It was mentioned that some ne 
gociations were going on between the Russians and 
Turks, by which the latter will be left to manage 
the Greeks as they please if they can. 

Turkey. The coasts of Syria are visited by Greek 
corsairs, that are aiding the pacha of Acre, who has 
revolted and successfully visits the /egitémute pachas 
of Damascus and Aleppo. - The Persians have not 
yet retired. and seemingly intend to pursue their 
designs on Bagdad. 

The Vurks are building «2 more frigates to act 
against the Greeks, It is expected that they will 
s04%n change owners. 

Egypt. Ishmael, the son of the pacha, has been 
assassinated by a Negro prince in Senaar, in conse 
quence of aprivate quarrel. The pacha is making 
great improvements in Egypt, and, by the force of 
his arms, has cafised the commerce with the inte 
rior to be greatly respected—even by the Arabs. 
Three brigs lately sailed from Egypt to jein the 
squadron of the pacha which is cruising against the 
Greeks. 

East Indies. The Phillipine islands are said to 
be making great progress in improvement. The 
chief city, Manilla, has about 5000 regular troops 
quirtered. near it, which shews the importance at- 

tached by Spain to these distant possessions. 

China, The number of houses destroyed in the 
Jate fire at Canton was, according to the English 
accounts, 13,600. The London papers state the cost 
of restoring the buildings will exceed 13,000,000 
dollars. 

Peru. A great battle took place between the 
independent and royal armies in Peru, on the 20th 
of January, ata place called Moguegua, about 40 
leagues from Arica. The former was commanded 
by gen. Alvarado, the latter by generals Canterac 
and Baides. The independents were defeated with 
much loss--only 8 or 900 of them escaped from 
the bloody field. It was b lieved that Lima would 
speedily fall into the hands of the royahsts, but 
there were hopes that they might be driven out 
and destroyed by Bolivar, president of Colombia, 
who was at Guayaquil, and rather disposed to fight 
the royalists in Peru than suffer them to establish 

themselves there, to annoy the re public. 

The provisional congress of Peru was about to 
be dissolved, and the government placed in the 
hands of a military chief. 

Mexico. There is no doubt that Iturbide is un- 
kinged. There are various details of the proceed 
ings that led to this event—the progress of the 
republicans appears to have been steady -- firm, but 
moderate. Iturbide, though 700 troops remained 
faithful to him, threw himself on the mercy or ge 
nerosity of the congress—he abdicated the throne 
on the 19thof March, and was taken into custody, 
but suffered to remain at his country seat, under 
charge of gen. Bravo. He had requested leave to 
retire to a foreign country. It is highly probable 
that this request will not be granted. His former ty- 
ranny and present pusillanimity has disgusted the 
Mexicans. 

The subsequent articles, from the Diaro of Vera 
Cruz, sufficiently shew what has happened, and 
what may be expected. 

The following official communications which have 





just been received by an extraordinary courier, an- 
nounces to the free and heroic inhabitants of Vera 
Cruz, that their wishes, in unison with those of all 
























































ing army has triumphed The Mexican nation is — 
now reinsated in the extension and plenitude of 
their sovereign right, freely represented by a con- 
stituent congress. Ihabitantsof Vera Cruz! days 
of prosperity, of liberty, and concord, begin to suc- 
cee: to the calamitous times of usurpation and des. 
potism. Honour and praise to the valiant soldiers © 
of the country; immorial glory to her worthy cap- 
tains; veneration, love and gratitude to the fathers 
of the country 

Vera Cruz, 7th April, 1823, third of independence, 

and second of liberty. 
GuaDALUPE VicToRia, 


Decree No.1. | 

The sovereign constituent Mexican congress, in 
their session of 29th ult. has thought proper to ex. 
pedite the present decree: 
1, {tis declared that congress, having assembled — 
to the number of 103 deputies, constituting a majo- 
rity, is in fell and absolute liberty to deliberate, 
and consequently in a situation to continue its ses. 
sions. 
2. That the executive power of Mexico has ceased 
from the 19th of last May to the present date. 
3. } hat both of the foregoing resolutions be trans- 
mitted to the supreme executive power to be nam. 
ed, in order that they may be communicated to 
whom it may concern 

We, therefore, &c. 
Mexico, April 2, 1823. 


Number 2. 
The supreme executive power, provisionally nam- 
ed by the sovereign constituent Mexican congress, 
to whom all these presents may come, greeting: 
know ye that the said congress has decreed as fol. j 
lows: 
The sovereign constitutional Mexican, congress, 
in session of the 20th ult. has decreed as follows: 
1. The executive government ghall be exercised 
provisionally by a body to be denominated the su. 
preme executive power. 
2. It shall be composed of three members, each 
of whom shall act alternately for one month as pre 
sident. and in the order of their nomination. 
3S The supreme executive power shall have the 
title of highness, and its members that of excelienc 
only in official communications. "i 
4. Vhis bady sball not be chosen from among th 
members of congress. 
5. This body shall be governed by the last regu 
lation presented by the regency to congress for thei 
approbation, except as respects the office of the 
commander in chief, and until another be formed it 
conformity to the circumstances of the present p 
riod. 
Mexico, March 31, 1823 
Signed by the president and deputy secretarie 
We, therefore, order, &c. 
Mexico, April 2, 1823. 
Signed by the president, 
Prepro Cerestino NeGRerte, 
And three members. 


Number 3, 

The sovereign constituent congress, in this day 
session, has thought proper to name the followi 
individuals for the executire power, viz—Don N 
colas Bravo, Don Guadalupe Victoria, Don Peds 
Celestino Negrete. ; 

This nomination shall be immediately commun 
cated to the persons named, that they may rep: 
to the hall of congress to take the correspondi 
oath. 





the other towns, have been granted. The liberat- 





Signed and dated as above. 


’ 
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By a passenger in the steam ship, we learn that 
about 700 troops remained faithful to the late em- 
peror Iturbide, and that the officers of these troops 
strongly advised him to give battle to the troops 
of the republican party, but that Iturbide refused 
and threw himself on the mercy or generosity of the 
congress. He was taken into custody and re- 
mained at his country seat, near Mexico, under 
charge of general Bravo. By the Vera Cruz papers 
we observe, that he abdicated on the 19th March, 
requested permission to retire toa foreign country, 
granting him 10 or 15 days to arrange his domestic 
affairs, and that congress would assume the pay- 
ment of his debts to a few friends. We further 
Jearn that he is generally despised for his pusillani- 
mous conduct, and that the Mexicans have given 
him the appellation of colonel Lianios, 


{From the Diario de Vera Cruz, 1st April.} 

On the 7th March, they write from Mexico, that, 
up to this date, but 4 or 5 of the proscribed deputies 
attended at the hall of congress; the whole number 
assembled being 49, which is less than the number 
ef the instituent junta! 


The deputiesall agreed not toattend,notwithstand. 
ing they might be summoned, and in fact they were 
summoned on the following day; they replied unani- 
mously, that, having to treat of affairs of the utmost 
importance, and not enjoying the liberty necessary, 
therefore, they begged to be excused. On the 
Sth, Fagoago, the deputy, began to move them to 
assemble the congress, and the same day they held 
a Junta, in a private house, morning and evening, 
when it. was resolved, that they should assemble on 
the following day to the number of ninety-two. It 
was resolved to request from government the reply 
of the liberating army, and the assembly broke up, 
summoned for the following day, when it was hoped 
that 112 deputies then at court would attend. 


Last evening, Iturbide attempted to leave town 
for Tacubaya, when immediately thousands of street 
beggars, (leperos), presented themselves, the chiefs 
of whom were suborned to cut the harness of his 
carriage, and thus preveat him and his family from 
leaving town, These barbarians continued shout- 
ing, frequently huzzaing for the emperor, death to 
the congress, Santa Anna, and all the republicans.— 
They obliged Iturbide to return to his house, and 
these same bireling ragamuffins surrounded the 
house all night, remained in the vicinity until 11 
o’clock the following day. In consequence of this 
fatal event the members assembled did not exceed 
sixty. 

The rendering the minister of the interior, the 
deputy Valle, responsible for the public tranquility 
was momently debated, as also, that the captain 
general, Andrade, shouid be forcibly deposed and 
charges brought against him, for not having taken 
precautionary measures for the preservation of order; 
and that the replies of the general of the liberating 
army should be immediately delivered, which, I am 
assured, had not been given in at four in the after- 
noon, when the session terminated. 


{This letter then goes on to state that count Pe- 
nasco, the marquis of Salvatierra, captain of the 
guards, colonel Barrera, and others of this class, 
were the principal supporters of Iturbide and the 
authors of these difficulties, and concludes:] 


Time does not allow to say more. Iturbide is 
falling; his existence is now in jeopardy, and we 
shall soon see him bite the earth he treads on. 


MarteEo. 
(cPSo much for” Iturbide 


op Latest—and important. 

A ship has arrived at New York bringing Liver- 
pool papers of the 5th of April, containing London 
dates of the Srd. Hostilities had not yet commenc- 
ed—but the duke of Angouvleme had arrived at 
head quarters, and the London Sun, of April 3, 
(2nd edition) says—“government has received the 
declaration of war by France against Spain, as well 
as the manifesto of the French government on its 
armies entering Spain. How far minister may 
think proper to give publicity to these documents, 
we cannot pretend to judge.” 


The London Globe, of April Ist, contains an en- 
ergetic address from four of the most independent 
members of the French chamber of deputies. D’Ar- 
genson, J. Koechlen, G. W. La Fayette and Ed. Big- 
non, to their constituents of the department of the 
Upper Rhine. None of the Parisian Journals would 
venture to publish it. ‘The address says, the acts 
of the chamber has violated, in the person of one of 
its members, the independence and the rights of all, 
destroyed the electoral sovereiguty of the people, 
and sapped the fundamental basis upon which all 
representative government reposes, For these 
reasons, the signers refused to give the sanction of 
their assistance to the acts of the chamber.—They 
say “nothing is more notorious than the multiplicity 
of arbitrary means employedin every part of France 
to prevent the election of men fit to compose a true 
representation of the national rights and interests.” 
The present composition of the chamber of de- 
puties, they declare, is unconstitutional and illegal. 


It is stated that the Spaniards had been repulsed 
in one of their attacks on the ¢raitors, yet the loss 
was not great. But several strong bands of the lat- 
ter had been destroyed—one gang, consisting of 150 
men, endeavoring to join their traitor-comrades in 
France, were attacked and every one of them put 
to the sword. 


On the day of the arrival of the duke of Angou- 
leme at Perpignan, he permitted the traitor-general, 
baron d’Eroles, to dine with him, There is a report 
that the French army has manifested much disaffec- 
tion, 


Moncey, on his arrival at the army, issued the 
following order of the day: 

Soldiers—The king has deigned to confide to 
me the command of the 4th corps of the army of the 
Pyrenees, under the orders of his royal highness 
the duke d*Angouleme. I have confidence that 
you will be worthy of having at your head a de- 
scendent of the great Henry. Soldiers—You have 
not only to distinguish yourselves in the field of 
honor—other duties are imposed upon you; with- 
out discipline there isno army, no real glory: re- 
spect property, protect peaceable inhabitants: jus- 
tice to all, Such ought to be, such will be our de- 
vice. 

Let us be animated with equal devotion, let our 
efforts display an invincible perseverance, and our 
relations evince honor never to be quenched: it is 
thus that we shall accord with the expectations of 
his majesty. 

Lhe marshal duke of Conegliano, 
Moncey. 
Head Quarters, Perpig nan, March 20, 1823. 


The Liverpool Mercury contains an account of 
the shipwreck of one of the packets from Dublin 
for Liverpool. Upwards of one hundred passenger e 
perished. 7 
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“Expulsion of M. Manuel. 


stwers addressed to the London Morning Chronicle, 
and communicated by the authorto the National 
Jnutelligencer. 


To the editor of the Morning Chronicle. 

Panis, March 5, 1823. 
Sin: The pages of your journal will, doubtless, 
ope this, bave given to the English}public the sub- 
stance of the late proceedings in the French cham- 
ner of deputies. The observations of an eye-wit- 
ness of those proceedings may still, however, be re- 
ceived with interest by such of your readers as 
nay behold, in the violent expulsion of one of the 
most eloquent of the French representatives, a 
new erain the history of the Bourbon restoration. 
To enable a foreigner to appreciate the extent and 
nature of the violence lately offered to the popular 
representation, inthe person of M. Manuel, it may 
be useful to recall some particulars attending the 
last autumnal elections. 

The changes in the mode of election, decreed 
two years since, had rapidly strengthened the 
ranks of the government majority; but the legion 
of new recruits with which the ministry, or more 
properly, the ultra faction, opened the present ses- 
sion, had found other, and yet more powerful, aux- 
jliaries than those provided by the amended laws, 
The maires des communes, the prefets des departe- 
mens, the cures, the police, and even the gens @ar- 
merie—every servant of the administration, from 
the highest to the lowest, was busied in promoting 
the nomination of counter-revolutionists. To ex. 
plain the series of illegal proceedings, threats, 
pribes, artifices, vexations and outrages, by which 
the color of the elections was changed, would 
exceed the limits prescribed by your pages; suffice 
it to observe, that the system of internal adminis- 
tration, imagined by Bonaparte, and since improv- 
ed by his successor, affords more facilities to the 
governors, for tormenting the governed, than were 
ever known in any country, except perhaps in an- 
cient Venice, The news of each succeeding triumph 
was conveyed to Paris by the telegraph, when two 
signal defeats interrupted the tide of ultra rejoic- 
ing. General La Fayette, (whose re-election, to- 
gether with that of M. Benjamin Constant, was pre- 
vented in La Sarthe), was returned in Seine et 
-Marne, and M. Manuel, by a double election, in La 
Vendee. Vhese defeats appeared to over-balance 
every previous and subsequent victory. No effort 
was made toconceal the mortification they excited, 
and if the long life, and venerable virtues of ‘‘the 
Jather of his country,’ imposed some restraint on 
the license of the ultra faction, this’served only to 
increase the violence of the assaults upon his 
younger colleague. Every ultra journal animad- 
verted upon the department and its deputy, while 
the president of the Vendean electoral college, (an 
officer named by the crown), presumed, in his of- 
ficial capacity, to express his own indignation, and 
to prognosticate that of the sovereign, at the choice 
of the representative, at whose nomination he had 
presided. Before the meeting of the chambers, 
reports were circulated, that the validity of the 
elections of some obnoxious members would be 
questioned, and particularly that the non-reception 
or subsequent exclusion of M. Manuel, was a sub- 
ject agitated with little less vehemence than the 
Spanish war. Torefuse the entrance of the depu- 
ty, on the pretext of the non-validity of his titles, 
was difficult: the more especially as he had been 
returned in two arrondissements of the same depart- 
ment, The chamber opened, and, qontrary to ge- 
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neral expectation, no difficulties were started; the 
majority even assumed a more peaceful aspect 
than it had worn during the preceding session—a 
temper that it was difficult to reconcile with the 
violence displayed during the elections, as well as 
with the madness of the measures submitted to the 
assembly. 

On the 27th of February, M. Manuel, for the first 
time since the opening of the present session, as- 
cended the tribune. On the instant, such of the 
members of the right as were absent from the hall, 
entered with precipitation, and took their seats.— 
The speech of M. Manuel, conducted with bis usual 
ability, and all the energy which the subject inspir- 
ed, soon reduced to absurdity the arguments of M. 
de Chateaubriand, in support of the Spanish war. 

Several interruptions had already burst from the 
right, when, suddenly, in the middle of a phrase 
pronounced with the calm emphasis suited to the 
argument, and which deprecated the proposed mea- 
sures as calcylated to hasten the catastrophe which 
the minister had presumed to be impending, the 
whole right side rose, and, with a deafening clamor, 
constrained a call to order from the chair. The 
president, not satisfied with obeying the voice of 
the infuriate majority, proceeded to applaud the 
very clamor iwhich he affected to lament, and, in. 
stead of asserting the right of M. Manuel to ex. 
plain the commencement of his phrase by subjoin- 
ing the completion of it, he presumed himself ‘to 
imagine the yet unpronounced words of the orator, 
and to give to the sentence a meaning in direct con- 
tradiction to the whole tenor of the discourse. M, 
Manuel having in vain attempted to obtain a hear. 
ing, remained silent in the tribune, considering, 
with the cool composure of his habitual temper and 
manner, the tempest which raged around him. The 
president, unable to restore order, complied with 
the call of the majority, and suspended the business 
of the house for the space of an hour, requesting the 
deputies to withdraw into their respective commit. 
tee rooms.* Those of the left remained seated. 
During this interregnum, the members of the ma- 
jority, in the absence and without the authorization 
of the president, illegally appointed a commission, 
composed of nine of the most violent leaders of the 
extreme right, who were charged with the drawing 
up of a proposition which should express the desire 
of the house to be relieved from the presence of the 
deputy of La Vendee. After the lapse of an hour, 
the absent majority retuned, and the president took 
the chair, M. Manuel then again ascended the 
tribune. Instantly the tumult recommenced—down/ 
down! to the door! tothe door! One of the commis. 
sioners, Monsieur Hyde de Neuville, mounted the 
tribune, and, placing himself by the side of M. Ma- 
nuel, whose composure strangely contrasted with 
the wild vehemence of his adversary, called upon 
the assembly to unite their voices to his for the im- 
mediate expulsion of the deputy of La Vendee,.— 
Cries of to the vote! to the vote/ sounded trom the 
benches of the extreme right. M. Manuel, finding 
it impossible to assert the right of speech, handed 
a paper to the president, requesting him to read 
its contents to the asssembly. But the same voci- 
feration now greeted alike the president and the 
deputy, and the expulsion of M. Manuel would have 
been declared on the instant had not the chair de- 
clined putting to the vote a proposition, which it 
did not refuse as illegal, but only as not presented 
according to the accustomed forms. The house 





*The house is divided inte nine bureaux or com. 
mittees, 
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| was the adjourned, and the right side rose with 
; tumultuous cries of vive le roi! 

} { The above statement will make apparent to fo- 
: reigners what the French public have never doubt. 
ed for a moment, that the late attack upon M. Ma. 
Ye nuel was not conceived ina moment of passion, but 
was the result of long and cool premeditation. This 
much is certain. But whetherthe effect produced by 
he this first outrage has been other than was expected, 
6) and muy therefore tend to make the ultra terrorists 
pause in their career, remains to be seen. But there 


: f . . “se 

4 is little doubt that other proscriptions were, if they 
fe are not still, in contemplation, and that the threat 
1a dropped by one of the commissioners within the 


he walls of the chamber, as his eye fell upon one of the 

: firmest defenders of human liberty—~J¢ will de his 

oe turn next/ —if not meant to be overhcard, was meant 
| to be executed. 

Notwithstanding this protest, cooly and leisurely 
pronounced in the ears of the assembly, it appear. 
ed on the following day that the ultra terrorists 
were two accustomed to the passive obedience of 
their ministry and right centre, to believe in the 
threatened resistance of the deputy of La Vendee. 
It seems, indeed, as if their fears had taken ano- 
ther direction; detachments of military were post 
ed in all the public squares; the guards and centi- 

* nels were doubled at the Tuillerics and public offi 
ces, and patroles placed in all the principal streets. 
While the armed force was thus occupied in pre- 
venting any too decisive declaration of the public 
opinion, M. Manuel, accompanied by his friend and 
colleague, M. Gevaudan, entered the palace of the 
“deputies by a sjde door, where he found only the 
accustomed guard, who aliowed him to pass with- 
, out challenge. Having gained the salle des confe- 
rences, he was joined by the whole of the left, 
whom he found in waiting. The usher, unable to 
oppose his farther passage, entered the chamber, 
and announced to the chair that M. Manuel was 
without. Surprise and consternation were depict 
6d in every countenance when the truth of the re. 
port was instantly confirmed by the appearance of 
the deputy of La Vendee, who entered in company 
with his colleagues, quietly traversed the hall, and 
took his seat. Such of the extreme right as were 
previously assembled, crowded round the chair anc 
ia i conversed in an under tone with the president, who 
im hastily despatched a letter to the Tuilleries. In 
- | about half an hour the ministers entered, who, after 
some whispering with different members, withdrew 
to hold a private conference. The members were 
now all in waiting, the president in the chair; the 
opposition continuing seated and in silence, while 
the members of the right, crowded into groups, con- 
versed in an ander-tone with much veiemence of 
: gesture. Another half hour elapsed; the ministers 
‘4 entered, and the president opened the house Hav- 
A ing read the decision of the preceding day &c. he 
invited Manuel to retire—M. Manyel rose, and re 
plied from his place, in a loud voice, “M President, 
| L announced yesterday that I sould yield to vio 
( ie lence alone; and I am here according to my word.” 
| The president then declared the business of the 
house to be suspended for the space of an hour, 
requested the members to retire into their com- 
mittee rooms, and leftthe chair. The whole right, 
with some members of the lett centrs, followed the 
president; the lefi, with the greater part of the left 
centre, amounting to about 80 members, remained 
ee seated A profound silence reigned throughout the 
3 ranks of the minority for about the space of three 
1" quarters of an hour, when the head usher, followed 
by four inferiors, entered the hall, and, standing in 
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front of the opposition, read the written order o 
the president, commanding the absence of the da, 
puty of La Vendee; and, in case of resistance, the jp, 
tervention of armed force. M. Manuel replied fron, 
his seat, «I yield only to violence; execute your oy. 
ders.” The usher had now recourse to Solicitatiyy 
repeating, with a voice faltering from emotion, thy 
he should be under the necessity of calling in the 
military. M. Manuel reiterated his former answe, 
The ushers then slowly retired, and ina few minutg 
the great doors to the left of the chair opened, an 
a small detachment of the national guard, followed 
by a few veterans, (troops of the line), with shoul. 
dered arms, advanced up the passage leading along 
the right side of the benches of the opposition, 
“How! cried general La Fayette, (rising at their 
entrance )—the national guard on such service! Dy 
they come ta arrest the deputies of the nation?” “Off. 
cer of the veterans! order your men to retire!’ said 
gen. Foy. ‘Tlie officer in command, a lieut. colonel 
in the veterans, advanced to the foot of the lowest 
bench. General Foy, and other deputies, addressed 
him with much vehemence. The officer bowed 
and retired, declaring that he must take the orders 
of the president. He was absent a few seconds, 
When he returned he gave to the usher his written 
orders, who readthem aloud. The officer then or. 
dered the colonel of the national guards to move 
forward his men and seize M..-Manuel. The colo. 
nel passed the order to the sergeant, who madea 
sign in the negative with his band, and simultane. 
ously the men dropped their muskets, with mur. 
murs of “No! No!” Shouts of applause broke from 
the members and the public inthe galleries. The 
officer looked at the veterans, and, probably, seeing 
they were disposed to imitate the example of their 
companions, forbore to put their obedience to the 
test. A strong detachment of the gens d’ armerie 
then appeared at the door and advanced, headed 
by their colonel, to the benches of the opposition. 
The colonel, having exhorted the deputy of La Ven. 
dee to render unnecessary the employment of force, 
andthe deputy having repeated his former answer, 
the colonel gave the word Collar, (empoignez), 
Monsieur Manuel.” Five gens d’ armes mounted 
precipitately to the second bench and dragged 
Monsieur Manuel fromit. Instantly all the eft rose, 
and closing round their colleague, quitted the 
chamber encircled by muskets. 

During the above scene, a large portion of the 
majority had crowded in at the opposite doorway, 
and stood spectators ofthe violence which their fury 
had imagined. 

From the deputies the opposition adjourned tothe 
house of Monsieur Gevaudan, where they remain- 
ed in consultation for some hours Throughout 
the evening, notwithstanding the squadrons of mi- 
litary which paraded the streets, much agitation 
prevailed in the more populous Faudbourgs, and cries 
of vive la liberte were mingled with those of viv’ 
Manuel! Vive le cote gauche! 

SECOND LETTER. | 
Lo the editor of the Morning Chronicle. 
Pants, 8th March, 1823, | 

S1r—lIt is not my intention to offer an analysis 0! 
the debates opened in the French deputies on the 
28th February. The newspaper reports will have 
enabled the English public to estimate the talents 
and courage displayed by M. Manuel and his col- 
leagues of the left and left centre. But, though 





they should also have revealed the total disregard 
of law, reason and decency, betrayed by the other 
party, it would be impossible for any who were ne: 
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eye witnesses of the proceedings, or who are not 
unfortunaté enough to remember those of the con- 
vention of 1795, to form an idea of the outrageous 
violence which, from the 25th of February to the 
4th of March, disgraced the hall of the French re- 
presentatives. To the arguments, the warnings, 
exhortations, and even eloquent intreaties of the 
minority, the ultra terrorists opposed only vocifera- 
tion or threating harangues to the trembling minis. 
ters and right centre. Fearful lest the marshalled 
troops should desert, were any cover afforded for 
retreat, the call forthe appel nominal, or secret vote, 
was drowned by tumultuous cries, and finally re 

sisted by the president. The protest of M. Manuel 
against the right of the chamber to divest him of 
the high functions which the voice of his fellow-citi- 
zens had conferred on him, was echoed back from 
the benches of the left. “We adhere, one and all,” 
exclaimed general La Fayette, “to the declaration 
of M Manuel, and make common cause with him.” 
At 7 o’clock, in the evening of the Srd, the voices 
of the opposition, calling for the appel nominal, be 

ing drowned by the vociferations on the extreme 
right, and that of the president being drowned in 
the mingled tumult, the amended proposition of the 
commissioners was put to vote. Ihe whole of the 
opposition then rose and left the assembly. 


During the sitting of the chamber, not less than 
five thousand persons were assembled in the Place 
Louis XV. and in the different avenues leading to 
tne palace of the deputies. Being dispersed by the 
military, a portion of the crowd sought the house of 
M. Manuel in the rue St. Honore, with cries of ‘vive 
Manuel!’ From hence the crowd was again driven 
by the military. Notwithstanding the declaration 
with which M. Manuel had closed his defence, or, 
more properly, his protest, on the preceding day: 
“I declare, then, that I acknowledge the rizht of no 
individual present to accuse or adjudge me_ I anitici- 
pate no act of justice; it is an act of vengeance to 
which I shall resign myself. I profess my respect for ail 
constituted authorities, but I profess much more respect 
for that will which created them, and I no longer re- 
cognize in them any legilimate power when, in con- 
tempt of that will, they usurp powers which were never 
bestowed. 

“In the present state sf things, I know not if sub- 
mission would be an act of prudence; but I know that, 
80 soon as resistance becomes a right, it becomes also a 
duty. It is a duty still more especially for those who, 
like us, ought to understand better than others the mea 
sure of our rights; and, for myself, I owe this example 
of courage to those high minded citizens of La Vendee 
who have given to France so noble an example of cou 
rageous independence in naming me a second time their 
representative, 


‘Placed in this chamber by the will of these who had 
the right to send me here, it is my duty not to quit this 
chamber but by the violence of those who have not the 
right to expel me fromit. And if this resolution, now 
solemnly taken, shali call down upon my head dangers 
yet more imminent, I shall remember that the field of 
liberty has often been fertilized by the blood of the 
zeneroue.”” ; 


On the morning of the 5th the members of the 
left, with some of the left centre, entered the cham- 
ber in a body, and presented to the chair a protest 
bearing 62 signatures. The protest being refused, 
the whole left withdrew, and have continued to ab- 
sent themselves from an assembly, where their re- 
aistance, which was before useless, would be now 
pernicious, as tending to sanction the acts of a ma 


—_ 


have proved themselves the enemies of those whose 
interest it is their duty to defend. 
The left centre, if they have hesitated to subscribe 
to all the measures adopted by their more determin- 
ed colleagues, equally withhold all countenance 
from the acts and deliberations of the mutilated 
chamber. Seated with fulded arms, they desist alike 
from speech or vote, while the ultra faction, de- 
claring their will to an overawed ministry, vote 
away the men and money of the country for a war 
which they can pronounce just and necessary with- 
out fear of contradiction. 
THIRD LETTER, ] 
To the editor of the Morning Chronicle. 
Panis, March 9, 1825. 
Sir: The resistance of the national guard on the 
4th March, has exited no less sensation than that of 
the deputy of Ia Vendce., On the following day 
all the members of the opposition, with many other 
persons of distinction, left their names at the door 
of the sergeant Mercier. General La Fayette visit- 
ed him in his dwelling, (in a fowrth story im the 
rue des Fers,) and the delighted citizen, attending 
to his carriage the venerable founder of the Frenci: 
civic militia, was embraced by his ancient general 
in presence of a vast crowd of applauding fellow- 
citizens. A subscription has been set on foot among 
the national guard, having for object the presenting 
of asword to the sergeant Mercicr. Other testimo- 
nies of the public approbation are also contem- 
plated. 
The answer of this citizen soldier to those who 
complimented him upon his courageons resistance 
on the 4th March, is worthy to be placed on the 
records of his country, “Iam a patriots yet I would not 
have laid my hand upon a deputy of the right.” 

{Here follows the letter of general La Fayette, 
already inserted in page 121--(see Reetsrex of the 
26th), vindicating the national guard, to which is 
attached the following note, by the author of the 
preceding letters, who signs himself “An English 
Traveller:’’) 

“Notwithstanding the slanders so long industri- 
ously circulated by the aristocratic faction, it is now 
universally acknowledgea that the lives of the king, 
of the royal family, and of the body guard, were sav- 
ed on the 6th Oct. by the national guard and their 
commander; and that, on the 10th August, the pa- 
triots had again prepared means for their preserva- 
tion, which were refused by the courtiers. 





Spai 
FROM THE PORTSMOUTH JOURNAL, aPRIL 12. 

As the public attention is directed so much at 
present towards Spain, we have prepated a brief 
chronological account of the principal events in 
that coantry, during the last three years. imper- 
fect asit is, it may be of some use—for her present 
situation can hardly be understood without seme 
‘knowledge of her recent history. Though very 
incomplete, we think it may be depended upon as 
accurate, so far as it goes. 

1820, Jan. 1. The revolution commences with an 
insurrection among the troops near Cadiz. It was 
planned by colonels Riego and Quiroga. They 
place themselves at the head of different detatch- 
ments of the army, and proclaim the constitution 
of 1812. | 

February 1. Riego enters Algesiras—is pursued 
by general O’Donnel. 18th, enters Malaga—main- 
tains his ground till he retreats to the mountains 
of Ronda; where, his troops being reduced to 300 





jority, who, to use the wards of general Demarcay, 


| men, he disbands them on the 11th March. 
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The rumor of this insurrection spreads through 
Spain, and produces similar insurrections, with 
various success, at Corunna, Ferrol, Vigo, Pente- 
vedra and Navarre. 

March 3. Gen. O’Donnel himself revolts and pro- 
claims the constitution. 

9, Gen. Freyre revolis at Cadiz. Ferdinand sub- 
mits; promises to restore the constitution; issues a 
decree abolishing the inquisition. 

10. Publishes a decree, restoring the constitution 
of 1812, 

11. Summonses the cortes to assemble under 
that constitution. | 

21. Quiroga and Riego made field marshals of 
the army. 

July 9. The cortes assemble; deciare the press 
free; dissolve all convents and monasteries, except 
eight; appropriate the ecclesiastical revenues to the 
payment of the national debt, and grant salaries to 
the clergy in lieu of their church lands; abolish en. 
tails. 

Nov. 9. Sitting of the cortes concluded. 

16. Disturbances at Madrid; the king compelled 
to leave the Escurial, and come to the city. 

21. Riego appointed captain-general of Arragon. 
The Archbishop of Valencia, who had opposed 
the revolution, banished. General Morales, who 
had attempted a counter-revolution, flies to Portu- 
gal. ; 
Dec. The king issues a proclamation to restrain 
the excesses of the revolutionary clubs. 

1821, January 28. Mathias Vinuesa, one of the 
king’s chaplains, arrested for having written pro- 
clamations and caused them to be distributed about 
Madrid, in which the people were told that a /fo- 
reigh army was on its march, to compel them to return 
to their duty, to their God and their king. 

Feb. 6. The king complains that he had been in- 
sulted by the populace, and demands the assistance 
of the municipal authorities of Madrid to preserve 
order; which is granted. 

25. A deputation, at the head of which is the 
bishop of Majorca, waits upon the king and re. 
quests him to attend, in person, at the opening of 
the cortes. 

March 1. The king meets the cortes, and de- 
livers a speech proposed by his ministers; at the 
close of which he complains, with much bitterness, 
of the personal insults to which he is exposed; and 
ascribes it to the want of firmness in the constitut- 
ed authorities. This part of the speech causes 
great excitementin the cortes. In the evening all 
the ministers resign. 

4. The cortes declare themselves permanent, on 
the ground that there are no responsible ministers, 

In their answer to the speech, the cortes declare 
that they have heard his complaints of personal 
insults with grief and surprise—they remind him 
that he is himself charged with the execution of the 
Jaws, and they promise him their concurrence and 
support. ‘ 

New ministers are appointed. 

Insurrection of Merino at Burgos in favor of the 
king. 

April 3. The junta at Barcelona banish a large 
number of respectable persons to Majorca, on sus- 
picion of their favoring the Austrians, who were 
then at Naples. 

May 3. Vinuesa tried at Madrid, and condemned 
to 10 years hard labor at the galleys, 

4. The mob break into the prison, in the middle 
of the afternoon, and murder Vinuesa, 

Morillo appoiated captain general of Castile. 

28, General Elio tried for treason in assisting to 


ee 


overturn the constitution in 1814—sentenced to be 
strangled; [the sentence was not then executed. } 
June 19. M. Zea, agent for the republic of Co- 
lombia, arrives at Madrid, and is receiyed with re- 
spect. 

30, Ends the second session of the cortes. 

July. Much disorder, and many assassinations at 
Madrid: doubts entertained of the king’s sincerity, 

Aug. 20. A mob, in front of one of the prisons, 
prevented from assassinating the prisoners by the 
firmness of gen. Morillo. 

21. 10,000 men assemble near the club de la Fon- 
tana, and are clamorous for the head of Morillo. 

Morillo tenders his resignation to the king, but 
it is notaccepted. The minister of war resigns. 

Sept. Morulo tried by a council of war, and ho- 
norably acquitted. 

Sept. 1. Riego superceded in his command, 
which causes great tumults at Madrid. They are 
quelled by general Morillo and San Martin, the head 
of the municipality: 

28. The cortes meet on an extraordinary session: 
Petitions from many provinces for a removal of the 
ministry—some of them accompanied with threats 
of rebellion. 

{During the greater part of this and the follow. 
ing month, the yellow fever raged in allthe eastern 
and southern provinces of Spain.]} 

Oct. 18. The inhabitants of Cadiz refuse to sub- 
mit to the marquis dela Reunion, a governor ap. 
pointed by the king; and the inhabitants of Seville 
send back gen. Moreno, their governor. 

Nov, 25, The king makes a communication te 
the cortes complaining of these events. 

Dec. 9 The cortes adopt an answer, (130 or 48), 
in which they censure the proceedings both at Ca. 
diz and Seville, as unjustifiable—but they consider 
the offence of the inhabitants of Caciz as palliated 
by many circumstances which they enumerate; and 
they decline to inflict any punnishment. 

18, The cortes present an address to the king, 
requesting a change in the ministry. 

1822, Feb. 12, The cortes annul the Cordova con- 
vention between gen. O’Donoju and the Mexican 
leader Iturbide; and declare that they will consider 
an acknowledgment of the independence of any of 
the American provinces, by any nation, as a viols- 
tion of existing treaties. 

14. The king closes the extraordinary session of 
the cortes with aspeech, in which he declares him- 
self perfectly satished with their proceedings, 

March 1. The new cortes, chosen for 1822 and 
1825,meet. Gen. Riego is chosen president. 

A new ministry appointed by the king. 

May 20. An alliance concluded between Spain 
and Portugal. 

28. The cortes address a message to the king, 
in which they complain, in direct terms, of the spirit 
of his government, They say that the administra- 
tion of the provinces has been confined to worth- 
less men, who are disliked by the people, and whe 
sanction the impunity of criminals; and that the 
clergy abuse the functions of their office, to sow 
superstition ‘and disobedience. 

June 26, The cortes adopt measures for concili- 
ating the American provinces. : 

30, Close of the session of the cortes. 

July 2, The constitutional ministry finding that 
no dependence could be placed upon the king’s 
guards, call out the national militia; upon which 
the guards immediately revolt, and 2000 of them 
take possession of the Pardo, and demand rations 
of the Alcade. They are engvuraged by the party 





of Serviles. 
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7. The guards attempt to seize the city. They 
remet by the militia, and some of the inhabitants 
Madrid, under Riego, Morillo and others, and a 
ttle ensues, in which the guards are defeated, 
ath the loss of 400 men. The duke del Infantado 
ads it necessary to conceal himself, and is after- 
vards banished, as well as the arch-bishop of Sara- 
0ssa. i j 
10. A meeting of foreign ministers is held at 
fadrid, to sign a declaration relative to the events 
nthe capital. Mr, Forsyth, the American minis- 
er, refuses to sign it, alleging it to be entirely 
ntrue, and asserting that the real enemies of Fer- 
jinand are the Serviles and ultra-royalists. 

17. Tranquility re-established, and the national 
nilitia dismissed from their encampment. 

Aug. 7. A change in the ministry, favorable to 
he Liberales. 

28. The king signsa decree fora convocation of 
e extraordinary cortes on the 7th October—much 
gainst his will, 

The defenders of the faith guilty of great excesses 

the provinces. , 

Oct.7. The session of the extraordinary cortes 
ommences. : 

November. Disturbances in the north of Spain, 
nd frequent skirmishes, ‘The royalists are gene- 
ally victorious, 
Gen. Mina obtains advantages over the royalists 
Catalonia. 

Dec. 25. The ultimatum of the French govern- 
ent presented; in substance, that the king shaljl 
e restored to his sovereign rights—that the nobles 
hall be reinstated in their. priviliges, and security 
iven against future insurrections. 

1823, Jan, 12. The cortes deliberate upon the 
ote received from the allied powers, and vote to 
prepare for war. Arguelles, one of the deputies of 
he moderate party, having made a speech in favor 
f war, is carried through the streets in triumph. 

30. The French ambassador leaves Madrid; and 
is arms are removed from the front of his hotel. 

Feb. 15. Voted in the cortes that the king should 
cpair to Corunna. 

19, The extraordinary session of the cortes closes 
‘ith a speech from the king. He assures them of 
is firm and constant union with them, and of his 
letermination to oppose “the anti-social principles” 
f the king of France. ; 

The ministers wait on the king, and urge him to 
emove from the city. He refuses, and they all re- 
IPN, 

At a quarter past 10 at night, compelled by the 
populace, who had collected in vast numbers-round 
ue palace, he restores the ministers to their offices. 
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Rank of the United States, Xe. 


Report of the select committee of the house of repree 
sentatives to which was referred the memorials of 
teveral banking institulions and insurance compa- 
nes, in the state of South Carolina, and a memorial 
of the bank of the United States, in relation to an 
amendment of their charter, &c. 

The committee report that the memorials claim 

‘ie interposition of congress in four particulars. 
1. To change that part of the charter which pro- 

Vides that no director, except the president, shall be 

‘ligible for more than three years in four. 

2. To provide, by law, for the punishment of 


Persons who may be convicted of practising fraud 
°n the bank, 











at the parent bank. ; 
4. To pass a law by which the notes of tiie bank 


shall only be receivable, in payments to the United 


States, at the bank or branch where they are made 
payable. 

As to the first, there are many inconveniences 
which arise from the short duration which is al- 
lowed to a directorship; but the committee are not 
inclined at present to make the change prayed for. 

As to the second, the committee report in favor 
of it, to the fullest extent prayed for, and think that 
salutary penal laws ought immediately to be passed 
on the subject. 

As to the third, the committee think it is reasona- 
ble, and that it ought to be granted. The almost 
constant manual labor of signing notes must too 
much exhaust the two principal officers of the bank, 
and, in a greater or less degree, disqualify them 
from a due application of their minds to the exten- 
sive, critical, and important concerns of the bank. 

As to the fourth, the committee are obliged to 
go into some detail upon it. If the arrangement 
prayed for would be beneficial to the bank, and not 
injurious to the government, nor to local banks, nor 
to the community at large, it ought to be granted; 
but more especially ought it to be granted, if it will 
not only be beneficial to the bank, but productive of 
public good. 

Under the 14th section of the act incorporating 
the bank, the bills or notes of the bank, originally 
made payable, or which shall have become payable 
on demand, are made receivable in all payments to 
the United States, unless otherwise directed by act of 
congress. 

It will be observed, in the first instance, that no 
alteration of the charter in relation to this provision 
is prayed for. It will also be observed, that the 
act incorporating the bank did not consider this ar- 
rangement as unalterable; it was to undergo the 
test of time and experience. On the one hand, 
congress reserved the power to change this provi- 
sion whenever the public good should require it; 
and, on the other hand, the stockholders had every 
reason to except that, if this provision should dis- 
tress the bank, congress would remove it, if, by 
doing so, no disadvantage would accrue to the go- 
vernment. The question now, after a fair and full 
experiment on the subject, is, whether this provi- 
sion is judicious or otherwise? and we can only 
arrive at the truth of this inquiry by comparing the 
consequences of this provision With that state of° 
things which will most probably exist if it should be 
removed. 

The bank is to place the funds of the government 
at any given point, and it is the duty of the bank, as 
far as possible, to preserve a sound currency in the 
country. The bank is not bound to pay its notes 
presented by the government, except where the 
notes are payable; but, as it is bound to transfer 
the funds, little time only could be gained by re- 
fusing to pay them wherever received, and that re- 
fusal, perhaps, would be attened with inconveni- 
ence to the government; and, accordingly, the bank 
pays the notes, wherever received, without refe- 
rence to the places where they are payable. The 
result is, at times, embarrassing to the bank. 

The practical effect of the provision under con- 
sideration, will be more clearly perceived by at- 
tending to the usual course of business, and to the 
state of exchange. The exchanges between the 
West and the Atlantic have always been against 


ithe former The exchanges between the north and 
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the south are, for one portion of the year, against 
the latter, and, for another, in its favor. When the 
exchanges are unfavorable to the south and west, 
the notes of the southern and western branches are 
taken tothe north to pay the balance of debt; they 
are equal to cash, without the expense of transfer, 
as they are receivable in payment of duties to the| 
government. To give the best view of this part of 
the subject, the committee will incorporate a part of 
the report of the committee of the bank, presented 
to congress in the session of 1820. 

Speaking of the branch notes, it says: ‘*they are 
equal to cash, or very nearly so, in al] the principal 
cities north of the Potomac. ‘They are so because 
they are receivable in payment of duties tothe go 
vernmet, the portion of which payable to the north 
of the Potomac, in any quarter of the fiscal year of 
1819, was, taking that vear as an example, nearly as 
much as the whole circulation of the bank of the 
United States at the same time, and, of course, kept 
up a steady demand for the notes of the southern 
and western branches. ‘The union of this demand 
with the course of exchanges draws the whole of 
the notes of the western offices to the Atlantic, and, 
at particular seasons of the year, the greater part 
of the notes of the southern offices to the north.— 
The revenue collected to the south being compa- 
ratively small, there can never be any material re. 
fiux of their notes, because they will be absorbed 
by the northern demand before the exchanges turn, 
and the balance of payments being always against 
the west, there is neve~ any towards that quarter.— 
We willnow proceed io enumerate some of the evils 
resulting from the receipt of the notes of the bank 
and its branches in this manner, and under these 
circumstances: 

‘Ist. It greatly deranges and distresses the mo- 
ney market, both of the places where the notes are 
received, and where they are payable. The bank 
at Philadelphia and the offices at New York and 
Boston, did not receive less than between five and 
six millions of the notes of the offices south and 
west of them in the short period of fourteen months, 
exclusive of the notes of the office at Washingten. 
These points were obliged to pay the government 
the amount of these notes, and in vain sought for 
speedy reimbursement from the offices where they 
were payable. ‘The state of the exchanges which 
caused this flux of their notes, created an inability 
to reimburse the offices which bad received them 
until the exchanges turned. The offices receiving 
them, were of necessity, obliged to curtail their 
business suddenly, to provide the means of pay- 
ing them, Accordingly, the curtailments at Phi- 
ladelphia, New York, and Boston, within the same 
period, amounted to upwards of four and a half 
millions of dollars, and exhausted almost the whole 
of the capital placed at these points. The capital 
of New York and Boston united, was, at some pe- 
riods, less than nothing. What distress and em- 
barrassment must have been caused by these cir- 
cumstances, will easily be conceived by those who 
have reflected on the nature and effects of the sud- 
den withdrawal of a large portion of the active capi- 
tal of a trading community. 

«The evil suffered in the community where the 
notes were thus received and paid, was not all.— 
The offices whose notes were thus received and 
paid were necessarily called upon to provide the 
means of reimbursement, and curtailments to a cor- 
responding amount were ordered in them, and like 
distress and embarrassment produced in the com- 
munities, where they were located. Double the 
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withdrawn from use to provide for their paym 
The aggregate curtailments in the fourteen mo, 
before alluded to, (from the Ist September, 19 
to lst November, 1819), were upwards of tep 
a half millions of dollars, and it is confidently bel, 
ed it would not have been necessary to have req, 
ed the discounts of the banka single cent bys 
this cause. When these reductions cofnmenr, 
the discounts were very moderate forsthe capital 
the bak. They did not amount to $42,000 
“Nor is the extent of the distress and embar, 
ment measured by the immediate effects of the 
duction of the discounts of the bank-and its branoh. 
These reductions, in their operation, throw } 
upon the state banks a portion of theif circulgiy 
and reduce their deposites, and they are also ob 
ed to curtail their business, and add to the gene 
mass of distress. 
“The uncertain liability of the bank and 
branches, as each 1s ina certain degree liable 
pay the notes of all the rest, and the perpetual 
teration of the capital of each, by paying the 1 
of the others, and having its notes paid by the 
puts it beyond the power of calculation to de 
mine the extent of business wirich can be 
done, and leaves the bank to vacillate between 
hazards of rashness, and the fruitless results « 
torpid prudence: 'o day, a branch shall have 
million of capital, and in three months it may 
without a cent. 
«2d. It diminishes and deranges the currency 
the whole country. The bank was under the net 
sity, to protect itself from danger, and to 
charging itself to an unlimited amount with thee 
of adverse exchanges, to forbid the offices, 
which the exchanges were unfavorable, to issuet 
notes. It, however, issued its own notes, and the 
fices against which the exchanges did not run,! 
ed their notes without any limit but that of the 
mand; yet the circulation of the bank was, by! 
cause, greatly decreased. Thus, for exampie, 
the short space cf five months, from the Ist Ap 
1819, to the 30th August, 1819) it was reduced| 
$6,045,428 to $3,858,386. 
“This, however, coes not show the entire ext 
of the abstraction from the currency, which! 
cause produces. Let it be supposed that the¢ 
culation of the bank is four millions of dollars, 
that one-half of it has been issued by offices to! 
south and west, and it is in use for the purpose 
beiag remitted to the north and east. It is, ther? 
as much taken out of the currency as if it were! 
stroyed; and it leaves only two millions of curt 
furnished by the bank. But the bank will, p™ 
bly, have tour millions of specie in its vaults, 404 
cannot safely have less under these peculiar cl” 
stances; this sum, also, is withdrawn from, cit 
tion. Thus the bank, not by its fault, but by 
necessity which is imposed upon it, has withdr 
four millions of specie from the currency, 49 
given a substitute, in its notes, only to the am 
of two millions. In this view, the currency 
been diminished two millions. But even this" 
the worst view ofit. Let us suppose that the™ 
of the bank and its branches could not be com 
ed into bills of exchange, and there is no doudl 
is presumed, that, with its high credit, it coulde 
ly do what many local banks haye accompl'® 
It could circulate two dollars of its bills for © 
dollar it should have in its vaults. Then, ** 
posed to have four millions of dollars in its” 
and could circulate eight millions of its notes, " 
would be equal to gold and silver. It then " 





amount of the notes thus circulated was in this way 





| have added four millions to the currency, while 
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t, it diminishes it to the amount of two mil. 
ons, making a practical difference of no less than 
x millions in the sound currency of the country, 
he view may even be extended, because the bank 
‘the United States could, had its capital not been 
eranged by this very cause, have given a greater 
jdition to the currency with the greatest ease and 
afety, if a demand had existed for it, by increasing 
s specie. No evil can be greater than a decreas. 
currency. In the words of a great man, “po- 
erty, and beggary, and sloth,” follow in its train. 
«But this evil of a decreasing currency will not 
scur asa rare Calamity, once, perhaps, ina century, 
ut will be renewed witb every flux and reflux of 
he exchanges between the different portions of the 
ountry, as long as the bills of the bank of the 
nited States are thus receivable by the govern 
ment. 
03d. It makes the necessary public burthens, in 
ome instances, doubly oppressive. In alli the states 
outh of Virginia, and in nearly, if not all, the west. 


resend 


ut} 


joes not expend half the revenue it collects; the 
urplus must be remitted to other points, where it 
necessarily to be expended. This draws, so much 
ofthe capital of those states from them, and adds it 
o the capital of another--New York, for example. 
rhis is not asubject of complaint, though it is cer- 


3 collected in the notes of the offices of the south 
nd the west, perhaps to an equal amount, and 
irawn from the necessary currency of these por- 
ions of the country, the evil produced by the re- 


ble, because the means of making it, have been 
aken away. 


et which is called a scarcity of money, is produced, ex 


the change rises, and, when the revenue is to be remit- 
N, ted, the means of doing it no longer exist.” 
ihe As bank notes represent specie, such a relation 
byt ship should be maintained between them as to ena- 
PM ble a given amount of specie to sustain as large a 
AMME naper circulation as could be instantly converted 
di into specie; but this can never be accomplished 
while specie must be provided at so many different 
‘exGE »laces for the payment of the same note; the un 
ch "HM certainty of the places where the notes will be 
be Ql nresented for payment, must at all times confound 
Ts," the most discreet calculation for the maintainance 
‘OME of a proper relation between the specie and paper 
a circulation. To the government it can be of no ad 
ie 


vaniage, as debts must be paid to the governmen 


ree 


vernment. 


munity; it is as follows: 


States ought to be amended, so as to make the bil 





4 ° 
nad they are made payable, and in the states and te 
oudt 
id e 
ish . ae ee 
“ the office in this district, a local currency, which 
36 will enter and continue in the local circulation of 
“ of the states in which they are issued—the notes 
thus issued will render the local circulation of the 





rn states, the government of the United States 


ainly an evil: But when the revenue of New York 


nittance of the surplus revenue becomes intolera- 


The capital of these states isfettered 
by the necessary curtailments of their banks, their 
urrency is diminished, and that state of things 


_ In the opinion of the secretary of the treasury, 
in his report to the second session of the 16th con- 
stess, the alteration would be beneficial to the com. | 


“Pteliminary to a resort to internal taxation of 
any kind, the charter of the bank of the United 


states sound, and furnish to the citizens the means 
of discharging their contributions to the govern- 
ment. 

“This measure will also place the state institu. 
tions, to the south and west of this city, in a more 
eligible situation, in relation to the offices of the 
bank of the United States, by enabling them to ad- 
just their accounts with these offices by the ex. 
change of notes, instead of liquidating their balan- 
ces by the payment of specie.” 

To the portions of the country where the ba. 
tance of trade is generally unfavorable, it must be 
injurious, as it deprives them of every benefit which 
the sound currency of the bank of the United States 
is capable of affording to them; the bank, in such 
places, for its own detence, being obliged entirely 
to suspend the issuing of notes. 


To the portions of the country where the ex- 
change is at intervals unfavorable, it is injurious, be- 
cause it occasions an unprofitable and distressing 
fiuctuation in the paper circulation of the place; 
for, in proportion to the disappearance of branch 
notes, must inevitably follow curtailments, not only 
of the branch, but of the local banks. ‘The south- 
ern banks sensibly fee! the effects of this vacillating 
and disordered state of things; and their memorial 
contains the following remarks on the subject: That 
“they are perfectly satisfied, if the notes of each of- 
fice of the bank of the United States were made 
receivable only at such office, and thereby confined 
in their circulation to the state in which they were 
issued, and to those paits of the adjacent states more 
immediately connected with it in commerce, that 
very great benefits would result to the different 
banking institutions in particular, and to the com. 
munity in general. 


‘he offices would then issue their notes on pre- 
cistly the same principles, and in the same propor. 
tions, as the state banks; and their business would 
_be conducted, according to their several capitals, 
on terms of perfect reciprocity, the rates of exchange 
would then become more uniform and moderate, by 
an increase of competitors in regular exchange 
operations, The different moneyed institutions, 
and the community, would be relieved from the 
exactions which they occasionally feel, and of which 
they are always apprehensive. Good will would 
exist towards an institution very capable of even 
now affording great advantages to the government; 
and harmony would be restored between it and 
every part of the community.” 

The regulation, as it now exists, operates as a 
t | practical prohibition to issue any notes in the west- 




















where due, and its funds, the bank is obliged to | etn states, and to a like prohibition to issue them to 
transfer from place to place, at the pleasure of go- 


the south, during six monthsinthe year; while the 
collection of the revenue, and the convenience of 
the people, in these quarters of the union, require 
them to be issued continually. 

To simplify the cuse, let any given district be se- 
| lected, where there is no sound currency,and where 
ino notes of the bank of the United States can, at 
ene be issued, for the reasons already given. 


| Ifthe notes, when issued, could only be receiva- 





ls 


ofall the offices of the bank, except that at the seat | ble at the office issuing them, their circulation would 
of government, receivable only in the states where | be limited. ‘The of 


fice, for its own benefit, must do 
r- | business; the notes of soivent individuals would be 


Titories where no office is established--the effect | discounted, and a sound paper woild be put in cir- 
of this modification would be, to make the notes of | culation, which could not leave the boundary which 
the offices of the bank of the United States, except |practice would prescribe for it. The holders of 


| 


branch notes could demand silver whenever wanted 
for transportation, and the expense of this transfer 
as in the ordinary cases of trade, would soon bring 
business to a safe and proper level; and some sound 
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standard among the local banks would follow as a| 
necessary consequence, 

The same reasoning would, in part, apply to 
places where exchanges fluctuate. At present, the 
branch notes are often unnaturally taken from the 
places at which they are wanted, and carried to 
places where they are not wanted. 

If the desired arrangement was effected, the 
bank would be enabled to put into circulation a 
much larger quantity of sound paper than at pre- 
sent; by which the bank, and the government, be- 
ing the owner of one fifth of the stock, would be 
greatly benefitted; and, from its operation, it is be- 
heved that the community at large would enjoy real 
advantages. 

What substantial reason can be given for an ad- 
herence to this provision of the law? 

In what manner doesit produce any public good? 

Its operation on exchange ts ineffectual. 

In reference to any two given places, when the 
balance of trade is against the one, gold and silver 
there will be of less value than at the other, by the 
expense of transportation; and the exchange will 
always be aboutequaltothisexpense. The nature 
of trade will keep this balance alternating, and it 
may be, generally, against one place in a certain di- 
rection, while, at the same time, it is in its favor in 
another direction; but the design of making paper 
circulation for the purpose of exchange better than 
the specie it represents, appears to be, in a great 
degree, fallacious. The bank can never equalize 
exchange; the expense of exchange must be borne 
by the debtors, in the debtor part of the country, 
and every attempt to give a different direction to it 
willbe baffled. It is alien to the inflexible laws of 
trade, and cannot be realized. 

Indeed, if the branch notes can be drawn directly 


"from the office, they will, of course, be free of the 


usual expense of exchange; but this rarely hap- 
pens; the real debtor, who uses them as exchange, 


-has generally to pay to the money dealers a premi- 


um higher than a just premium on exchange in its 
accustomed form. 

The southern institutions, and the most respecta- 
ble citizens in Charleston, who are materially inte- 
rested, and who have witnessed the effect produc- 
ed in practice, have informed us, in their memorial, 
that the busimess of exchange will be improved, 
and the exchange itself moderated. 

There are exceptions, which, perhaps, it will be 
proper to make, 

The notes of the parent bank may be receivable 
at any of the branches. 

The notes of the office at Washington might be 
receivable at the parent bank and its branches, and, 
for the convenience of travellers, the five dollar 
bills of the bank ought tobe receivable every where, 
and all the notes of the bank and its branches may 
be received in the states and territories where the 
bank has no establishment. 

As it is no part of the charter, the law can be re- 
pealed at the pleasure of congress, and, to guard it, 
in the most effectual manner, let the law, for the 
sake of an experiment, be limited to two years, it 
will then require a re-enactment, which cannot be 
procured unlessits utility shall have been proved by 
experience. 

There are but few considerations that are more 
momentous than that which relates to the currency 
of the country; and it belongs to the bank of the 
United States, as far 2s possible, to preserve its 
soundness. It is an institution that is entitled toa 
patient and calm hearing; its advantages to the 
country have been great, while its sufferings are 
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but too wellknown. Errors, if any have been cop 
mitted, it is hoped experience will correct; prejy 
dices, if any existed, it is hoped have now subsided 
and that reason alone will, in the end, prevail. 

The following resolution is offered: 

Resolved, That the committee on the bank of ¢), 
United States be instructed to prepare and bring 
in a bill agreeable to the above report. 

Koes above report was made as late as the 274) 
February last, and was ordered to lie on the tabi. 
and of' course not acted upon during the session), ' 











Organization of the Courts. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, MancH 3, 1823, 
The committee on the judiciary, who were instru, 
ed by the house of representatives to inquix 

“whether any, and, if any, what, alterations ay 

necessary to be made in the organization of th 

courts of the United States, so as more equally 
to extend their advantages to the several states," 

and to whom was also referred the memorial , 

the state of Indiana upon the same subject, hay 

had the same under consideration, and ask lea, 
to REPORT: 

The number of new states admitted into the unig 
since the federal judiciary was first established, an 
the natural increase of business, both in the old a 
new states, render, in the opinion of the committer, 
some change, at no very distant period, in the or 
ganization of the courts of the United States, high 
ly expedient, if not essential, to the due executis 
of the laws. 

The judiciary system of the United States, 
originally established, consisted of one suprem 
court, six circuit courts, and thirteen district court 
The.district court was held by one judge ine: 
district; the circuit court was formed by the uni 
of the district judge with one or more of the judge 
of the supreme court; and the supreme court itsel 
was composed of a chief justice and five associat 
judges. The number of the district courts b 
since been increased to twenty-seven, by the at 
mission of news .tes into the union, or the divisit 
of the old ones into separate districts, there being 
two district courts in New York, two in Penns! 
vania, twoin Virginia, and one in each of the othe 
states. By an act of congress, passed Februaty 
13th, 1501, the United States were divided into sf 
circuits, with a circuit court in each, consisting d 
three judges, who were to hold two terms a yet 
in each district, and were invested with the sam 
general powers and jurisdiction as the former 
cuit courts possessed. By the samc act, the s% 
sions of the supreme court were, in future, tol 
holden twice a year, atthe city of Washington; tlt 
judges were no longer required to sit in the cifcu! 
courts; and their number, on the death or resigt 
tion of the judges then on the bench, was to be! 
duced to five. On the 8th of March, 1802, t0! 
act was repealed, and the former system was! 
stored. On the 24th of February, 1807, a new 
cuit was formed in the western country, embraciti 
the states of Kentucky, Tennessee and Ohio; 
the number of the judges of the supreme court 
was increased to seven. Since that time, six ne 
states have been admitted into the union from ™ 
west alone, and one has been created in the 
by the separation of Maine from Massachusetl 
From the extent of the country, the number of 4 
states, and the increasing mass of business const? 
ly depending in the circuit courts, it was obvi0 , 
impossible for seven judges to hold two courts 20” 


ally in each of 27 Judicial districts, into whic the 
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United States, (exclusive of the territories), are | 
now divided. The judges of the supreme court 
have not, therefore, been required by law, to go into 
the new western states; and there are, accordingly, 
no circuit courts holden in Louisiana, Indiana, Mis- 

sissippi, Illinois, Alabama and Missouri; nor in the 

territories of Michigan, Arkansas and Florida. In 

each of these states and territories, the district 
court is vested with, and exercises, the jurisdiction 

of a circuit court in the United States. 

The preceding statement may be considered as 
presenting a hasty outline of the principal features 
of the federal judiciary, with the most important 
changes it has successively undergone, but without 
pretending to notice its minuter variations. 

It is understood, by the committee, that those 
states, which, under the present arrangements, are 
deprived of the benefits of a circuit court, are de- 
sirous, for reasons not deemed necessary here to 
be enumerated, that such alterations should be 
made in the existing system, as would extend to 
them the advantages enjoyed by the states where 
such courts exist. This desire of the new states to 
be placed upon a footing of equality with the old, 
in respect to their judicial establishments, so far 
as these depend upon the United States, appears, 
to the committee, just and reasonable, Nor are 
there wanting obvious reasons of interest and of 
policy, operating equally upon the government and 
the people, in all parts of the union, in favor of 
placing the courts of the United States, wherever 
they exist, upon the most respectable footing; and 
of giving them, in every section of the country, in 
the west as well as in the east, the form and the fa- 
cilities which may, in each case, enable them best 
to answer the important objects of their original in- 
stitution. For this purpose, three different plans 
have occurred to the committee as among the 
means most likely to effect this desirable object. 

1. To increase the number of circuits to nine, 
and add two more judges to the supreme court. 

2. To establish circuit eourts throughout the 
United States, upon a plan similar to that adopted 
in 1801, but with such modifications as may be 
found expedient, and to provide for the eventful 
reduction of the number of judges of the supreme 
court to five. 

3. To establish two circuit courts in the western 
states, with the same gencral powers and jurisdic- 
tion as are now possessed by the circuit courts of 
the United States, to which, (as in other circuits), 
an appeal should lie from the district courts, and 
thence, under the ordination limitations, to the su- 
preme court. 

Each of these plans possesses some advantages 
over others, and is, at the same time, liable to some 
objections, 

ist. In the final decision of judicial questions, a 
small number of judges, qualified for their station, 
as those of the United States will, we may hope, 
always be, are likely to prosecute their legal en- 
quiries more thoroughly, come to more correct con- 
clusions, and act with greater impartiality, unifor- 
mity and despatch, than a numerous and conse- 
quently, discordant body can be presumed always 
to do. In this respect, it is believed, that the num- 
ber of judges of the supreme court, as now consti- 
tuted, is sufficiently large, if, indeed, it be not al- 
ready too great, for the convenient despatch of the 
important business which comes yearly before it. 

2d. With respect to the second proposition, it 
may be remarked that a similar system having been 
sace adopted, and subsequently abandoned, its re- 
enactment would probably be opposed, at least, till 





other expedients, promising more favorable results, 
shall have been first tried, 

3d. The institution of the two new circuits in 
the western states, with one judge.in each, who, 
sitting successively with the district judges, in their 
several districts, should form the circuit court for 
those districts, would, it is believed, obviate many 
of the inconveniences arising from the present or- 
ganization of the courts in that part of the Union; 
and the same arrangement, if found, on trial, to 
answer the purposes designed by it, might, as cir- 
cumstances required, be extended to other sections 
of the country, and thus lead, finally, to the adop- 
tion of one uniform system of circuit courts through- 
out the United States. For the purposes of the 
present experiment, Indiana, Illinoisand Missouri, 
might be conveniently formed into one circuit; and 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama, into another. 

Without going at all into the details of these se- 
veral plans, or even expressing any decided opinion 
in favor of either of them, the committee, in obe- 
dience to the commands of the house to report on 
this subject, have thought proper to present it, at 
this time, inits present form, not with a view to the 
adoption, at this session, of any decisive measures 
in relation toa department of the department of 
the government soimportant as that of the judicia- 
ry, but in hopes that the subject may attract the 
attention of the country generally, and of those 
parts of it, in particular, which are more immedi- 
ately concerned in its investigation; and that the 
next congress may be prepared, at an early period, 
to decide whether any, and, if any, what, changes 
are necessary in the organization of the courts of 
the United States, to enable them more effectually 
to attain the objects for which they were originally 
instituted. 

The memorial from the legislature of Indiana 
requests either that congress would organize a new 
circuit, of which that state should form a part; or 
that she may be attached to the western circuit, 
consisting, at present, of Ohio, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. ‘Fhe first of these requests would be sub- 
stantially complied with by the adoption of either 
of the above plans suggested by the committee.— 
The other alternative presented by the legislature 
of Indiana, is attended with some difficulty. There 
is, at present, but one judge of the supreme court 
in the western states; and it is understood by the 
committee, that the terms which he is now by law 
required to hold, together with his aitendence, an- 
nually, at the seat of government, as a member of 
the supreme court, occupy his time and attention 
so exclusively, as to render it improper that any ad- 
ditional duties should bé imposed upon him. 

The committee, therefore, ask te be discharged 
from the further consideration of the resolution, 
and memorial, referred to them by the house. 











Perkins’ Steam Engine. 

Extract of a letter from an American gentleman, to 

the editors of the New York Daily Advertiser, dated 

“Lonupvon, March 14, 1823. 

“The enclosed sheet is sent you that you may be 
enabled to form some idea of the importance attach- 
ed to Mr. Perkins’ steam Engine by the scientifice 
world. On the last page I made some remarks, and 
was in hopes to have been able by this packet to 
have sent you the result of his experiments, with a 
more full description of his machinery, but time will 
not permit—but will endeavor to do soin my next, 
and will only add, that I think his principle may be 
considered as fully established, and it only remains 




























































.- visit to see his machinery .-indeed, he is almost daily 
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to prove the absolute quantity of power gained over 
the old method. It is not true, as was stated iri an 
American paper, that he had a steam boat building 
to run to the East Indies, but he has the model of a 
‘boat made on an improved plan and adapted to his 
machinery, which I think highly of. | 
“Yesterday the lords of the admiralty made him a 


visited by men of rank, whom he receives with that 
frankness and simplicity of manners that becomes 
an American citizen. Such men as Perkins and 
Church, the one to multiply the means of know 
ledge, and the other to convey itto the distant shores 
of the globe, do honor to any country. 





Copy of a letter from lord .Vinto to S. Loc’, Esq. 
Miyro, Feb, 21, 1825 

«I have to return you many thanks for your letter 
of the 16th, which gives a very disinterested iclea 
of the manner in which Mr. Perkins applies the 
principle, of which he has so happily availed himself, 
in the production of a steam power. 

I take it for granted that Mr. Perkins has consult 
ed them [learned men in London} and am curious 
to know what they say upon the subject. As for 
myself I do not entertain the slightest doubt of the 
soundness of the principle upon which Mr. Perkins 
proceeds, as it has long been known that the capa- 
city of all bodies for heat is diminished by compres 
sion. 

The very high temperature and consquently great 
elastictiy of steam, produced under such a pressure, 
must give a prodigious power. 

The only thing that staggers me is the amount 
of the saving of fuel as stated by you, although I 
am satisfied it must be very great. This, however, 
is a very simple calculation, though I have not time 
to attempt to make it outtoday; indeed you do not 
mention the degree of compression he'contemphates. 
But. after all, experiment is the only safe guide in 
such matters, and I presume that Mr. Perkins has not 
undertaken to construct engines, on this principle, 
without first >ringing it to that test. One thing is 
certainly beyond the power of calculation, and that 
is the importance of the discovery itself. Pray con- 
gratulate him from me, and let me know any thing 
that is worth telling on this subject, which (do not 
think ill of me) interests me more than your road 
bill.” : 

Another of March 2d. 

‘*Many thanks for your second letter which I have 
just received. Nothing can be more satisfatory 
than the testimoney you quote in corroboration of 
the soundness of Mr. Perkins’ views. Indeed, since 
I last wrote to you, I have received a very full de. 
scription of the whole of his plan, and of the prin 
ciple upon which it is founded, which are not con- 
fined as you suppose to the mere effect of compres 

sion, in reducing the capacity of water for heat, 
but turn upon the high ratio of expansion of steam 
at high temperature. 
Few people would have thought of making a 
ower of 20 or 30 atmospheres, frst obtained sub- 
servient to the maintenance of a power of the same 
amount, with a small expenditure of heat.” 
The foregoing copies were accompanied by a 


note, requesting for the chairman and committee of 


the East India house, permission to visit and inspect 
Mr. Perkins’ machinery. 

March 10th. Since those letters were written, 
Mr. Perkins has made further experiments with 


perfectly satisfactory,.an> contormable to th« prin- 
ciples he first laid down. The only remaining point 
to be established is the absolute quantity of power 
gained by his method, to the quantity of fuel ex- 
pended, which will be decided this week. 


His engine he considers equal to a 10 horse power 
The boiler, or generator, as he calls it, is of brass or 
composition, of 24 inches thick, and which is also 
houped, and contains about 8 gallons of water. This 
is enclosed in a sheet iron stove, so constructed as 
to consume the smoke. he generator being pres- 
sed constantly full, is heated toa high temperature, 
when the engine is put in motion, and a smal! quan. 
tity of water is jetted in, which, forcing out the 
same quantity of heated water, it flashes into steam 
and gives off the necessary power.—The steam 
is then conducted down to nearly the boiling point, 
where itis again forced into the generator. It re- 
quires about 1 6 of the power generated to force it 
back, and when the temperature is once raised, 
it requires but a small quantity of fuel to keep itup. 
In his experiment he worked it at 30 atmospheres, 
or 420 Ibs. to the inch, and had a surplus power of 
25 atmospheres for use. In one of his tubes he has 
a safety bulb, so that, in case of explosion, no harm 
can arise, 
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CHRONICLE. 

Bank robbery. The state bank at Vandalia, Ili- 
nois, was robbed on the evening of the 26th inst. 
of the sum of 4.200 dollarsin specie; but one of 
the boxes, cofitaining 1000 dollars, was recovered 
the next morning, being found in a ditch. This 
appears to have been an honest robbery, commit- 
ted by Aonorable rogues, not attached to the hank 
as president, cashiers, directors or clerks! 


Specie —Immense sums of specie have arrived 
at New Orleans from Mexico. One Mexican schr. 
brought $100,000 from ‘Tampico. The amount on: 
board of the Robert, Fulton is not stated in the New 
Orleans papers 


Evie harbor. The legislature of Pennsylvania 
has appropriated $10,000 for improving the harbor 
of Erie, upon the lake of the same name, Congress 
has authorized a survey of this harbor, by a topo- 
graphical engineer of the United States. 


Canal commissioners. We learn, from the Fede- 
ral Gazette, that Judge Bland, George Winchester 
and John Patterson, esqs. have been appointed by 
the governor and council, under the act of the 
last legislature of Maryland, commissioners to sur- 
vey and lay down the route of the canal, from the 
Suequehannah river to Baltimore, Col. Fenwick, 
Dr. William Howard, and William Price, esq. have 
been appointed for the same duty in reference to 
the Potomac canal. 





Gesenat Jackson. Exiract of a letter from gene- 
ral Jackson to a gentleman in Mississippi, dated 
March 23—*“From the present revolutionary state 
of Mexico, the appearance of an American envoy, 
with credentials to the tyrant Iturbide, migbt add 
to his strength, and thereby aid him in rivetting the 
chains of despotism upon his country, which, of 
right, ought to be free. To be the instrument to & 
tyranny, however innocent on my part, I could not 
reconcile to my feelings With these views and 
other reasons, which I have communicated to Mr. 
Monroe, I have declined accepting the mission ta 





his steam engine; and its operations. thus far, are 





Mexico” 
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